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inents for the peace, and Sulla was still consul when it became necessary to
select a general to command in the East. For this important service both
his merits and his position gave Sulla the highest claim; but Marius was
mortified and jealous, and cursed his own folly in having at such a moment
withdrawn himself from the public eye. He returned impatiently to Rome,
and showed himself once more among the young soldiers who trained and
exercised themselves in the Field of Mars, running, wrestling, and climbing
poles in rivalry with the most vigorous and active among them, to prove
that, though old in years, he possessed the energy requisite for ooinmand.
But the nobles had no wish to gratify the man they feared and distrusted,
while they had found one of their own order, on whose fidelity they could
rely as implicitly as on his valour. They mocked the clumsy feats of the
veteran candidate, and persuaded the people to follow their example, and
send their old favourite with jeers to his retreat in Campania.
The enterprise demanded a man of the maturest powers and the highest
abilities. Pontus, on the eastern shores of the Euxine Sea, the region from
which Mithridates derived his title, constituted but a small part of the
dominions over which he ruled. His patrimonial kingdom he inherited
from a succession of princes of high Persian extraction, and he was himself
the sixth sovereign of his own name. To the north he had extended his
sway over the tribes of the Cimbric Bosporus as far as the banks of the
Borysthenes or Dnieper, while to the south he had received from his father
the sovereignty of Phrygia, which the republic had sold for a sum of money.
This country, indeed, the Romans had again wrested from him at an early
period of his reign; but he had taken advantage of their dissensions to
interfere in the affairs of Cappadocia, to murder, it is said, its sovereign,
and at last to place upon its throne an infant child of his own. The armies
of Mithridates were recruited from the hardy barbarians of the Caucasus and
the Taurus; but his generals were mostly perhaps of Greek extraction,
skilled in military science hardly less than the Romans themselves. Nor
had he failed to enlist in his service many able citizens of the republic, for
the allegiance of the Romans sat but loosely upon them in the provinces,
and they were easily swayed from their principles by the seductions of east-
ern civilisation. His own genius was conspicuous both in war and peace.
He was robust in bodily frame, and expert in martial exercises. The story
that he had fortified his system against poison by the constant use of anti-
dotes is a mere romance which modern science has pronounced impossible ;
nor is it much more credible that he could converse, as has been asserted,
with the various tribes of which his kingdom was composed, in twenty-five
different languages or dialects. Our accounts of the great king of Pontus
are derived entirely from Roman sources, and we cannot rely implicitly
upon the particular instances of ferocity and perfidy recorded of him. As
an Oriental, however, it is but too probable that he maintained himself in
power by the usual arts of oriental conquerors, by shameless fraud and
remorseless cruelty.
THE FIEST MITHHIDATIC WAR
In the year 92, the Romans interfered to overturn the appointment Mith-
ridates had made to the throne of Cappadocia. Mitliridates did not venture
to resist, but he secretly instigated Tigranes, king of Armenia, to invade the
country iind expel the nominee of the republic. Ariobarzanes fled to Rome,
and there obtained assurance of support. Sulla, at this time prsetor in Cilicia,